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SHAKESPEARE: THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

Teacher Vers ion 



1. Shakespeare; Grades 9-12 

Our guiding aim in the six-year English program is to shape it in 
such a way that it will have so far as possible a coherent structure which 
in general outline will be simple and apparent enough to provide both teachers 
and students with a sense of continuity and development. The principle of 
spiraling, " the continuing emphasis on some of the simple technical 
aspects of literature, the selection of at least part of our material according 
to certain thematic relationships (journey, etc, ), are some of the means 
designed to further these ends. Recurrent emphasis upon kinds or genres 
--myth, legend, traditional and art ballad, novel, play, etc, —also serves 
the purpose. So does frequent return to certain authors, selected for 
special attention for substantive as well as formal reasons. The work of 
Mark Twain, for instance, in addition to the merit of much of it as litera- 
ture, is a polished reflector in which we can so clearly see our . own image, 
the American image, that it contributes greatly to the slow process of 
national self-understanding. Regular returns to the single writer also 
add to the pleasure and satisfaction of '’possessing 11 a work , the perhaps 
deeper satisfaction of communion with an author , a growing sense of his 
coherence but his variety too, a feeling eventually of standing in intimate 
relationship with him. He is with us, a vivid member of the community 
in .which we live. 

There are so many reasons for the selection of Shakespeare for 
primary emphasis in such a continuing program that it is not possible to 
point to all of them; a brief sample must serve. His pre-eminence in 
the world of English letters is clear and absolute. He is to us what Goethe 
is to Germany, Dante to Italy, Such authors in a way of speaking act as 
cultural "binders"; they hold us together; they lead us to a common vision 
of our humanity, giving us, as we have already suggested, a deeper sense 
of community. It is partly, and importantly, linguistic in nature. The 
work of Shakespeare was a "language experiment, " to use the phrase 
Whitman applied to his own work as a poet. In his coinages, imagery, syntax, 
and idiomatic usages, he effected a revolution, gave us almost a new 
tongue: (early) modern English (See "Early Modern English — the 
Language of Shakespeare, Teacher and Student Versions), He is seminal. 

His work was a process of creative definition: it is still the source of the 
meanings we associate with such words as "comedy, " "romance, " 
tragedy. In the Roman plays and the English chronicles he domesticated 
unruly history for the orderly uses of literature. With increasing subtlety 
and complexity he shows us in concrete terms how kingdoms both corrupt 
men and are necessary to them, and how men destroy and then find it 
necessary to rebuild kingdoms. He is, in other words, a great original 
source of the modem p ol i t ical im a gin at i on. It goes beyond that: his 
work is still a large part of what we know and feel about the human predica- 
ment, His poetic development was also a sharp thrust forward, in diction. 



in the handling of the verse line, in the shocking boldness of his imagery. 
So some of the obvious "reasons” present themselves* 



It must be said immediately, however, that the study of a Shakespearian 
play in each of the last four years of the public school program may be 
understood as a calculated risk* The risk is the old one, represented in 
the series: failure of understanding / boredom / resistance / permanent 
disaffection: a tragic reversal of the good intention. Our challenge is 
to find ways of negating the negation, to make it go: understanding / 
awakening of interest / enjoyment / permanent commitment* Success 
will require imagination, patience, and above all tact* Tact* Do not 
press too bard. Do not demand reverence (think of all those paying 
customer in the pit of the Globe), nor feel it necessary to show it 
(enthusiasm, of course, is another matter)* Be business-like: the first 
step is understanding* Stay close to the text* There will be difficult 
problems of interpretation for which often the notes provide no real 
solution* Don't be afraid of saying, "I am not sure, " indeed. "I do 
not know* " Take comfort in T* S* Eliot's cool observation: "About any- 
one so great as Shakespeare, it is probable what we can never be right* "* 



* He continues: and if we can never be right, it i$ better Saw we should 

from time to time change our way of being wrong* " (Shakespeare and 
the Stoicism of Seneca ,r ) 

Encourage, then argument* Argument is comforting, it is a sign of life* 



v7e begin the four-year sequence in the ninth grade with The Merchant 
of Venice* ft is an early play, originally produced sometime before 1598, 
thus belonging to a group which includes A Midsummer Ni ght's Dream 
and Romeo and Juliet . The recommended Text is that of "The Folger 
Library General Reader 1 s Shakespeare, " published by the Washington 
Square Press* The introductory material, especially the brief discussion 
of the play (pp* vii-xiv) and "The Shakespearian Theater" (pp* xxvi- 
xxxiii), should be given close attention* 



2, The Merchant of Venice: Some Reasons for fts Selection 

ft does not Quite go without saying that the young reader's exper- 
ience with Shakespeare should begin with one of the comedies* ft is a 
proposition that seems sound on the face of it, simply because the spring- 
time world of comic fancy ("A day in April never came so sweet") must 
surely be more congenial to youth than the dark winter of the tragic vision* 
The comedies themselves, however, have their own peculiar difficulties* 
Their plots, for instance, are often actually more complex in structure 
(and therefore more bewildering on first reading) than those of the 
tragedies (compare in this respect A Midsummer Night's Dream with 
Jiflma Caesar $r Macbetw * In the second place, theCmnic sense. itself 
often seems almost nopelessly a thing of time ml place, not to be marked 
for export: Mark Twain's description of the V/ashoe Zephyr 1 would 
have fhUenfla$ in the §ln&e,. and me seldom respond with spy reel spon- 
taneity to the motif of the mixup oftwiae or the elaborite Wbrd-ipWjr of 
Shakespeare's clowns and courtiers* There is Mlha|il more mystery in 
our laughter than in our pity and terror* Hie did joke can be explained. 
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but it remains an old joke; the charge is dead, and -She professor*!* laughter 
rings hoUow in the classroom, 

There are, however, good reasons for beginning an exploration of the 
^Jw^^n^i^rain with the "comedy" oalSd ^SI Merchant of Venice. 
5^rst o# all, and negatively* its effects depend less than do those of some of 
me other comedies upon the faded pun and the stupefying riot of slapstick. 

I^imcelct CWbbo, a down, servant to Shylock, " isorflya minor nuisance. 
The pJay*s poetic idiom is on the whods simple «pd straightf or w a rd, rela- 
tively free of the elaborate artifice of the Elizabethan conceit, but issuing 
finally in the scaring lyricism of the last act. The interweaving dff doteand 
motives is unusually skillful, to be grasped with little difficulty sad yet com- 
plex enough to be of great structural interest, another occasion for the con- 
timdng concern with fora. The work is also characteristic of the Shakes - 

® X31 ^ 1 c ^ >m ^ c a °d tragic, is oie conflict in its thematic structure 
SfJ™ impulses, lo^a and hate. The handling of the sinister 

°* S^dock provides % early although somewhat uncertain example of 
the Playwright's long roster of sympathetic villains, Shylock is sinister in 
ajMo^Mns^ hfg conception is rooted in the prejudice of a whole culture, 

J^nturies. Fr om the vantage point of h is furious isolation 
he delivers its indictment. He is also great theater. For the actor no 

f?* 0 do# Supreme examples also of good theater are 

the business of the riddling caskets and the great courtroom combat of Act IV. 

2aises instructive questions about dramatic kind, 
about Score. What does it mean to say that The Merchant of Venice is a 

* JO!** I* 8 it Really? The question is not academic, k is a matter 
of settling at toe st^ how we should take it. The problem was faced 
earlier with Mark Twain*s Roughing It. 

3« The Merchant of Venice: What Is It? 

^ . ntin1 18 ^ if 1 * 3 ? 8 ft Polonius, "tragedy, comedy, history/ pastoral, 

pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical- 
historical-pastoral, scene individable, or poem unlimited**? 

hi Chaucer* 8 time "comedy" meant simply a narrative which traced a 
ESP * 88 from adversity or something like it to prosperity. All's well if ft ends 
lienee the Comedy of Dante, which embraces the cruel agonies 
of hell and purgatory, mysteriously authorized by "Primal Love. ,p "Comedy" 
was not necessarily an occasion for laughter. Neither, on the medieval 
stage* did the serious or sublime subject exclude it: in the Second Shenherds* 

Flay the Wjtii ofChrist must awaft the conclusion of the longliSlrterafe 

busmessafMak the sheep-stealer and the grotesque subterfuge of the 
sgfflfr , Both th. old UMg. of tit. word and the praetic. of the old Mae. 
«F« totha uaagee afld practlcM of tha EUsabethaua, who emerally had 
lesa *aap#et far precise catogorlaa than Profoaaor Folonlua. "Comedy" was 
a^nvonlenttag for a play that ended la prosperity: a term wide ae a 
ctemch&xir -if not ao deep as a weU, 'twould serve; and Stutkespearian prac- 
tice defted all roles erf consistency of tone, Wit and the comedy of the gro- 
i>W P*^»ihU |rll>diKiiwt8 in the great tragedies^ add tha best comedies 





